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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes. 
INSCRIPTIONS AT OROTAVA, TENERIFE. 

Tue following record of inscriptions on 
tombs of persons of English nationality in 
the English cemetery at Port Orotava, Tene- 
rife, was taken on 22 February. There are 
afew interments without inscriptions, and a 
few of persons of other nationalities, which 
are not recorded here. 

1. Anne, w. of Charles Smith, M.A., of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, and 2nd dau. of the late 
Benjamin Thompson, Esq., of Workington, 
Cumberland, b. 27 Dec., 1801, mar. 12 Sep., 
1833, ob. 26 Nov., 1862. Also the above 
Charles Smith, many years resident in the 
Valley of Orotava, b. 31 Aug., 1804, od. 
13 Aug., 1885. 

2. Sens Smith, sister of Charles Smith, 
M.A., b. in London, 16 Feb., 1795, 04. at Port 
Orotava, 12 Nov., 1875. 

3. Fanny Aimée Kathleen, d. of Derwent 
Smith and Fanny his wife, b. 5 May, 1875, 
0b, 5 July, 1876. 

res Daniel Goodall, ob. 19 Dec., 1879, 
a. Lod 


5. Ysabel Fleming Goodall de Carpenter, 
ob. 3 July, 1873, a. 79. 


6. Tomas Carpenter 0%. 7 June, 1871 
a. 84. 
7. David Boswell Goodall, ob. 29 Ap., 1871, 


a. 70. 

8. Juana Goodall, ob. 28 May, 1847. 

[The above are all enclosed by one railing, 
and the last inscription is already very 
indistinct. The last five are in Spanish.] 

9. Charles Hughes Cousens, oJ. 14 Ap. 
1898, b. 26 Nov., 1861. 

10. George Herbert Wilson, s. of the Rev. 
John Wilson, M.A., Free Church, Canonbie, 
Scotland, ob. 3 Feb., 1889, a. 3 months. 

11. Betty, only child of Robert and Helena 
Acland Hood, b. 23 Ap., 1900, ob. 20 Feb., 
1901. 

lla. George Simpson Nixon, Oct., 1890.— 
Indistinct. 

12. Janet Findlater Andrew, ob. 6 Feb., 1903. 

13. Joseph Seymour Biscoe, Major Bengal 
Staff Corps, previously Royal Artillery, 
b. 9 Aug., 1843, ob. 30 Oct., 1890. 

14. Brooke Lewis Laing, b. at Colchester, 
ob, suddenly 12 May, 1872, a. 21.—In Latin. 

15. Benjamin Smith, M.D., b. 2 Feb, 1804, 
ob. 10 Mar., 1868, at Puerto de Orotava. 

16. Susan Heard Dabney, wid. of Charles 
William Dabney, of Boston, Mass., o/. 25 Dee., 
1896, a. 77. 

17. James W. Morris, 0J. 25 Nov., 1878, 
a. 29. 

18. George Herbert Marriott, oJ. at Oro- 
tava, 17 Aug, 1893, a. 45.—Inscription on 
local stone, and already indistinct. 

19. Arthur Henry Pring, b. 20 Sept., 1855, 
ob. 17 May, 1893. 

20. Alice Evelyn Wharry, b. 19 June, 1889, 
ob. 15 May, 1890. 

21. Walter Long Boreham, 1848-1890. 

22. Maria Carter Renshaw, b. 26 Oct., 1846, 
ob. 16 Mar., 1880. 

23. Adeline, w. of Lieut.-Col. Girardot, 
ob, 22 Feb., 1889, a. 39. 

24. Fitzroy William Richard Hichens, ob. 
12 Feb., 1891, a. 24. 

25. M. W. Stuart Isacke, M.R.CS., 


26. Charles William Robinson, b. in India, 
ob. at Puerto Orotava, 19 Oct., 1886, a. 35. 

27. Benjamin Brancker, b. 29 Nov., 1819, 
ob. 16 Mar., 1900. 

28. John Lanyon, of Lisbreen, Fort William 
Park, Belfast, oJ. at Orotava, 13 Feb., 1900, 
a. 61 

29. Florence Sarah, w. of G. W. Strettell, 
ob. aé Orotava, 29 July (her natal day), 1891, 
a. 39. 

30. George William Strettell, od. at Orotava, 
17 June, 1898. 

31. Alfred William Webster, youngest s. of 
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the late James Webster, Esq., of Hatherley 
Court, Cheltenham, b. 1847, 04. 1895. 

32. W. Sealy Vidal, Captain 
Engineers, 02. 14 Jan., 1896, a. 75. ats 

33. John Stirling, gr: son of John Stirling, 
of Kippendavie, Perth, N.B., 0.15 May, 1894, 
a. 81. 

34. John Ronald Rainey, 04. at Orotava, 
16 July, 1896, a. 47 


Royal 


35. Robin Perry, b. May, 1866, 04. Jan., 1895. | 


36. Jean Logan Muir, 0%. 13 Feb., 1893. 

37. Henry W. Isacke, Col. Royal Artillery, 
b. 29 Sept., 1841, of. 14 Mar., 1902. 

38. Mabel Burleigh, b. at Kingstown, 
Ireland, 28 May, 1868, 04. at Orotava, 20 Nov., 
891, 
Edwin, s. of John and Annie Naylor, of 
Fern Hill, near Halifax, England, 04. 19 April, 
1891, a. 34. 

40. William Howard, of Brading, Bourne- 
mouth, o/. 30 Jan., 1889, a. 33. 

41. Donald A. Kennedy, b. 8 Dec., 1860, 0d. 
12 Jan., 1889. 

42. Arthur Grene Robinson, 7th s. of the 
late Robt. Robinson, of Partick, Glasgow, 04. 
at Orotava, 17 Feb., 1898, a. 45. 


43. George Ballingall Stuart, M.B.,Surgeon | 
Lieut.-Colonel, formerly of the Royal Scots | 


Greys and Grenadier Guards, b. at Bombay, 
8 July, 1848, 04. at Orotava, 2 Aug., 1897. 

44. Peter Mortimer Turnbull, of Smithston 
Rhynie, Aberdeenshire, o/. at Hotel Mar- 
tianez, Orotava, 7 Mar., 1898, a. 51. 

45. Norah Grace, d. of Vice-Admiral T. B. 
Sulivan and Isabel his w., 0d. 1 June, 1897, 
a. 24. 
45a. Alice Haynes, 0+. 26 me 1901. 

46. Francis William Evelegh, 6th s. o 
Captain George Carter Evelegh, Royal 
Artillery, of Newport, I. of Wight, b. 17 Feb., 
1849, 04. 30 Nov., 1902. 

47. Hugh Lindsay Maclennan, Captain 

3rd Batt. Seaforth Highlanders, and for 
thirty-one years Quartermaster at Fort 
George, Scotland, b. 4 Sept., 1837, ob. 12 Sept., 
1896. 
48. Robert William Forrest, B.A., Queen’s 
College, Oxford, eldest s. of the Rev. R. W. 
Forrest, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Vicar 
of St. Jude’s, South Kensington, and of 
Isabella his wife, b. at Liverpool, 20 Feb., 
1863, 04. 22 Mar., 1887. 

49. Edward Heron Ryan Tenison, 04. at 
Orotava, 14 Sept., 1894, a. 34. 

50. Edward Rendall. b. 28 Feb., 1855, 06. 
29 Dec., 1894. 

51. The wife (no name) of Stephen Crosby 
Mills, United States Army, 04. 14 Dec., 1889. 

52. Agnes Wemyss Janson, o/. 17 July, 
1892. 


53. George Puckle, Lieut. Royal Marines, 
eldest _s. of Colonel H. G. Puckle, Madras 
Staff Corps, o/. at Orotava, 16 May, 1892, 
a. 25, 


54. General J. W. Orchard, Bengal Staff 
Corps, o/. 18 Mar., 1893, a. 65. 
| 55. Arthur Patchett Martin, formerly of 
Melbourne, Australia, b. 18 Feb., 1851, 0d, 
Feb., 1902. 
56. Edith Louise Jennings, 04. 10 Ap., 1893, 
ja. 24, 
| 57. John Townsend Kirkwood, of Boldre- 
| wood, Berks, formerly of Yeo Vale, Bideford, 
| Devon, b. 7 Oct., 1814, 04. 10 Jan., 1902. 

G. 8. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


BIRTH-MARKS. 

| THE note on still-born children (ante, p. 281) 
‘calls to mind the various curious ideas 
|about mothers’ marks. I believe medical 
men nowadays altogether ridicule the wide- 
'spread belief that pregnant women mark 
their children with objects they have longed 
for. May, in Chaucer’s ‘ Marchand’s Tale,’ 
says :— 

I telle yow wel a womman in my plyt 

May have to fruyt so gret an appetyt 
That sche may deyen, but sche it have. 
'In my edition (Bell, 1878) there is this 
| note, I presume by Prof. Skeat: “ An allu- 
| sion to the well-known vulgar error about 
| the longings of pregnant women.” But is 
|it quite certain that this is a vulgar error? 
| It has, of course, long been considered so, 
for as far back as 1765 a book was published 
| entitled ‘Letters on the Force of Imagina- 
tion in Pregnant Women, wherein it is proved 
| that it is a ridiculous prejudice to suppose 
it possible for a Pregnant Woman to mark 
her child with the figure of any object she 
has longed for.’ 

Jacob’s stratagem (Genesis xxx. 37-39) of 
preparing streaked rods, whereby “the 
conceived before the rods, and brought 
forth cattle ringstraked, speckled, and 
spotted,” is a very ancient example of the 
belief of the power of imagination in such 
cases. It is not desirable to quote old Burton 
in full on a topic so congenial to him, so the 
following may suftice :— 

** Jacob the Patriarke, by force of imagination, 
made peckled Lambes, laying peckled roddes 
before his sheepe. Persina, that A2thiopian Queene 
in Heliodorus, by seeing the picture of Perseus and 
Andromeda, in steed of a Blackmoore, was brought 
to bed of a faire white child.” 

“Tpsam faciem quam animo efligiat, fetai 
inducit,” and so on. 

A note in Dr. Douglas’s ‘ Criterion’ (1754, 
p. 153) is very much to the point :— 
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“For many curious and surprizing Instances of 
the effects of the Imagination of the Mother on 
the Fetus, the Reader may consult Fienus, who is 
very copious on this subject, in his Treatise ‘de 
Viribus Imaginationis,’ Malebranche’s ‘ Recherche 
de la Vérité,’ B. ii. C. 7, and Dr. James’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ under the Article of Imagination. As 
some Physicians pretend to doubt, nay, to laugh 
at such Stories, it may not be improper to su 
join the opinion of Dr. Mead, and his Testimony 
to their Truth. ‘Quid mirabilius iis, que in 

viditatibus non raro contingere videmus? 
ee in utero gestans, si forte quid appetiverit, 
et frustra fit, interdum rei concupite figuram 
quondam, aut similitudinem, in hac aut illé corporis 
parte, fwetui sue imprimit. Imo, quod majus, et 
prodigii instar, subita partis alicujus lesione 
perterrita matre, ipsa illa pars in infante noxam 
sentit, et nutrimenti defectu marcescit. Scio hujus- 
modi omnes historias a Medicis nonnullis, quoniam 
qui talia fieri possunt haud percipiunt, in dubium 
yocari. At multa, que ipse vidi, exempla mihi hac 
in re scrupulum, omnem ademerunt.’—‘ Medica 
Sacra,’ p. 71.” 

Maury, in his great work on magic, 
writes thus on stigmatization :— 

“Tlest donc opéré, en réalité, un travail dans 
l'économie, l’Ame a agi sur lachair, et, suivant que 
son action a été plus ou moins puissante, la chair 
agardé des traces plus ou moins apparentes de 
lidée. Des faits de ce genre tendent a nous faire 
eroire que l’opinion populaire sur les envies de 
femmes grosses, et sur l’influence de la pensée de 
lamére sur le corps de l'enfant qu’elle porte dans 
son sein, mérite un sérieux examen.”—‘ La Magie,’ 
1864, p. 403. 

Is, then, the belief in these nevi quite a 
“vulgar error” after all? There are, we 
know, many people bearing birth-marks of 
one sort or another, attributed by themselves, 
their mothers, and other relatives, to the 
cause here indicated. : 

Dear old Montaigne, in his very curious 
chapter on ‘The Force of Imagination,’ among 
many whimsicalities, has this :— 

“Nous veoyons par experience les femmes 
envoyer, aux corps des enfants qu’elles portent au 
ventre, des marques de leurs fantasies ; tesmoing 
celle qui engendra le more: et il feut presenté a 
Charles, roy de Boheme et empereur, une fille 
@auprez de Pise, toute velue et herissee, que sa 
mere disoit avoir esté ainsi conceue A cause d’une 
image de sainct Jean Baptiste pendue en son lict.” 
—Liv. i. ch. xx. 

That Dr. Mead’s opinion was not peculiar 
tohim is evidenced from the following defi- 
nition in Dr. Quincy’s ‘ Lexicon Physico- 
Medicum,’ 1794 :— 

“ Nervi, signify those marks that are made upon 
the feetus, by the imagination of the mother, in 


longing for anything.” 


JAMES Hooper. 
Norwich, 


ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH AND THE 
QUEEN'S WESTMINSTERS. 

A LARGE number of our English cathedrals 
and parish churches are the depositories of 
old regimental colours, which from a variety 
of causes have fallen into desuetude by the 
regiments to which they belong; and that 
they should be left to rest in these sacred 
callings seems a good and salutary custom, 
and one against which nothing can be urged, 
Therefore it is only fit and proper that the 
interesting old colours of the Queen’s West- 
minster Volunteers should have found a 
resting-place within St. Margaret’s Church, 
for they have a very respectable antiquity, 
having been presented to the Westminster 
Volunteers in 1798 by the Countess Grosvenor, 
whose husband was the colonel of the regi- 
ment, which had just been raised. The pre- 
sentation took place on the site of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square. In 1814 the 
corps, along with the remainder of the volun- 
teer force, being disbanded, the colours in 
question were presented at St. Margaret’s 
Church, with a solemn service, to the rector, 
who laid them upon the Communion table. 
Hanging upon the south wall of the church, 
just inside the east door, entered through 
the Sherbrooke Memorial Porch (see 8 §. xi. 
304), is a small framed notice :— 

The Colours were presented to the Saint Mar- 
garet’s and Saint | John’s Volunteer Infantry by the 
Countess Grosvenor on the | 17 day of August, 
1798, Robert, Earl Grosvenor, being the first | Com- 
mandant of the Regiment. 

On the return of Peace, and the further services 
of the Volunteer | Infantry being dispensed with by 
His Majesty's Government, they were | by permis- 
sion of John Cooper and William Glasier Esq”, 
Church Ward* | of this Parish here deposited for a 
lasting memorial of the Loyalty, | Patriotism, and 
Zeal of the Inhabitants of these Parishes in times 
of the | utmost danger from the threatened Invasion 
of a powerful and malignant | foreign foe, and from 
the traiterous [sic] and desperate designs of 
domestic | enemies, but from which the mercies of 
Divine Providence have now | happily delivered our 
beloved Country. 

ohn Jones, late Major Commandant. 

Deposited 9** December, 1814. 

So far as can be ascertained, there is no- 
evidence where the colours were afterwards 
placed in the church, or for what period after 
that date they remained on view, but ulti- 
mately they appear to have been put in a 
room in the tower where a large quantity 
of lumber was stored, and their existence 
forgotten. In 1886 they were discovered 
(together with the document above quoted) 
packed away in two boxes in a very shabby 
condition. It was at once arranged that they 


should be redelivered to the Queen’s West- 
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minsters, that corps being rightly considered 
as the successors, after an interval of some 
forty-five years, of the old Volunteer Infantry. 
It is noteworthy that at the time of the finding 
of the old colours the honorary colonel of the 
Queen's Westminster Volunteer Corps was 
the late Duke of Westminster, who was 
originally the colonel commandant of the 
regiment, as his ancestor had been the first 
colonel commandant of the old corps. The 
colours had been renovated, repaired, and 
relined, as they were in a very dilapidated 
condition, and all being ready, it was decided 
that they should once more be placed in 
St. Margaret’s Church, in the keeping of the 
rector and churchwardens for the time being. 

This was carried out on the afternoon of 
Sunday, 27 March, 1887, when, at 3 15 p.a., the 
regiment, to the number of 562 of all ranks, 
assembled at the new Drill Hall, in James 
Street (now Buckingham Gate), not far from 
St. James’s Park Railway Station, among the 
otticers present being Colonel Commandant 
(now Sir) C. E. Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., 
Col. Lynch, and Lieut.-Col. Commerford. It 
was noted at the time that the “men were 
remarkable for the fine physique, steadiness, 
and the creditable manner in which they 
turned out.” After the companies had been 
inspected and proved, the regiment marched 
off, headed by their excellent band and the 
newly formed bugle band, which played 
alternately. Immediately followed the colours, 
with an armed escort of forty men, selected 
half from the St. Margaret’s and half from 
the St. John’s companies, which in 1798 
furnished the bulk of the regiment. The 
officer commanding the colour escort was 
Capt. De Castro, the colours being carried 
by Lieuts. Rose and Dalton. The occasion 
was thought much of in Westminster, 
there being a large concourse of people 
assembled in the streets to see the regi- 
ment pass, and when the church was 
reached it was found that every seat not 
required by the Volunteers was occupied, 
even standing - room being utilized to the 
full. The colours escort formed up on each 
side of the nave, where it remained 
throughout the service, the band playing 
the regiment in to the strains of a slow 
march called ‘Flowers of Beauty.’ Among 
those present were the Speaker (who sat 
in a state chair in the chancel, which had 
not been so occupied by any of his pre- 
decessors for a period of 130 years), the Duke 
of Bedford, Baroness Burdett-Coutts and Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Mr. Talbot, M.P., Col. 
Stracey, and two former commandants of the 
regiment, Cols. Bushby and Scrivener. The 


churchwardens of St. John’s, Messrs. Holman. 
Bishop and Holder, were also present. The 
Dean of Westminster (Dr. Bradley) and Arch- 
deacon Farrar, rector of the parish, conducted 
the service, assisted by the Revs. R. Ashington 
Bullen and F. G. L. Lucas. The office of 
evensong was somewhat shortened, and op 
its conclusion the Dean, the Arclideacon, and 
the rest of the clergy and the choir, pro- 
ceeded down the nave to the west end, then 
returned with the bearers of the silver staves 
of the parish in front, immediately followed 
by the churchwardens, Messrs. H. A. Hunt 
and Charles Wright, behind whom were Cols, 
’. E. Howard Vincent and Lynch. Next 
followed the colours, with Capt. Probyn, the 
adjutant, between, the rear of this little pro- 
cession being brought up by an escort of 
four colour-sergeants, with fixed bayonets, 
As the procession marched the choir sang 
“Onward, Christian soldiers.” The colours 
halted at the chancel steps, when the two 
colonels took each a colour from its bearer, 
and handed them over to the churchwardens, 
Col. Howard Vincent saying, in a voice 
distinctly audible all over the church, that 
he handed them over to the rector “to be 
kept in the church for ever.” The colours 
were then carried to the Archdeacon by the 
churchwardens, who placed them against the 
screen by the Communion table. While this 
part of the ceremony was taking place, a 
verse of the National Anthem was sung by 
the choir, the congregation joining in. 
Handel’s “The Lord is a Man of War” was 


finely rendered by Messrs. F. Pownall and 
Devonshire, and then Archdeacon Farrar 
delivered an appropriate and _ eloquent 
sermon, taking for his text the words from 
Exodus xvii. 15, “And Moses built an altar, 
and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi ”—the 
Lord my banner. At the conclusion of this 
memorable service the regiment filed out of 
the church and marched back to the Drill 
— the crowd being even larger than 
ore. 

Within the next few weeks the colours 
were placed in various positions, to see what 
the effect would be, and finally they were 
arranged one on each side of the great east 
window against the wall. A small brass 
tablet was, at the expense of the Queen’s 
Westminster Volunteers and with the con- 
currence of the rector, affixed at the foot of 
the third pillar from the Communion table 
on the el side of the chancel, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

The ancient Colours | of | the Queen's | West- 
minster Volunteers, | presented by George IIL. in 
1798 | on the threatened invasion of | England by 
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Napoleon I., | were on this day solemnly received | 
on behalf of the Parish | from | Colonel Commandant 
|C. E. | Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., | and | the 
Officers, N.C.O , and | Citizens now serving to the | 
pumber of One Thousand |and Placed in the 
Chancel | of S. Margaret's Church | as | a monument 
of | National Patriotism | for| the Emulation of | 
Posterity. | Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., | Archdeacon | 
and Rector. | Henry Hunt, Chas. Wright, Church- 
wardens. 
Sunday March 27",|in the Jubilee Year { of | 
Queen Victoria’s Reign | A.p. 1887. } 
As they were placed, so they remained | 
during the time that Archdeacon Farrar con- | 
tinued rector ; but upon his preferment to. 
the Deanery of Canterbury, and the appoint- | 
ment of the Rev. Robert Eyton, Rector of | 
Holy Trinity, Upper Chelsea, and Prebendary | 
of St. Paul’s (who was inducted into the 
rectory in July, 1895), they were removed to 
the west end of the church, the reason given 
for this proceeding being that “they disturbed 
the symmetry of the east window, and did 
not harmonize with the colour of its stained | 
glass,” both of which statements were dis- 
tinctly true. The new rector was, however, | 
unacquainted with their previous history, 
and thought that, as no faculty had been 
obtained for placing them in the chancel, it 
was in order for the rector and churchwardens 
for the time being to place them in any other 
rt of the church. fn March, 1896, Col. Sir 
oward Vincent became aware of the 
removal of the colours, and as colonel of 
the regiment, and the officer with whom the 
engagement as to the placing of the colours 
in the chancel had been made by the late 
rector and churchwardens in 1887, and as 
a member of the House of Commons, of | 
which the church is the officially recognized | 
place of worship, wrote a letter, dated 
13 March, 1896, to Canon Eyton, stating his | 
objections to the removal of the colours, and 
asking him, on reconsideration, to restore 
them to their former position. This request 
met with a decided refusal from the rector, 
whereupon a petition was filed in the 
Consistory Court of London by Sir Howard 
Vincent, he being joined in the matter by 
Mr. Tomlinson, M.P., a parishioner, (1) pray- 
ing that Canon Eyton should be ordered to 
replace the colours in their original position 
against the east wall of the church ; and (2) 
asking that a faculty confirmatory of the 
erection of the brass tablet in the chancel, 
and of the affixing of the colours to the 
chancel wall in that position, should issue. 
Canon Eyton opposed in person the applica- 
tion, on the ground that the flags in 1814 had 
ome the property of the rector and church- 
wardens and their successors, and subject to 


their control as to the position they occupied 


in the church, and that they could not be 
treated as afresh gift from the regiment by 
their re-presentation in 1887. He therefore 
asked that the faculty, if issued, should pro- 
vide that the position of the flags in the 
church should be under the control of the 
rector and churchwardens for the time being. 
Many witnesses were called and examined, 
and ultimately a very learned judgment was 
ae by Dr. Tristram, the Chancellor of 

yndon, on 23 July, 1896, in favour of the 
regiment, extracts from which are given here, 
the judgment being fully reported in the 
Times of the following day. 

The colours now hang on either side of the 
reredos in the church, at a lower level and 
better angle than their original position, and 
have a much better effect, not interfering 
with the beautiful east window, which has 
been truly said to be the “ pride of the parish 
and glory of the church,” and it is pretty 
safe to assert that they are not likely te be 
moved from the place they now yee 

It may, perhaps, be allowable to add that 
Col. Sir C. E. Howard Vincent, M.P., has 
lately retired from the command of the regi- 
ment, being succeeded by Col. Trollope. 

W. E. Hartanp-OX ey. 


Jexny GREENTERTH.—In your review of 
Mr. Crofton’s ‘Old Moss Side’ (ante, p. 319) 
reference is made to Mr. Crofton’s description 
of a water-hag called ‘‘ Jenny Greenteeth.” 
It may be interesting to learn that at this 
day in all East Lancashire the older inha- 
bitants call the green moss which covers the 
surface of stagnant ponds “Jenny Green- 
teeth.” Further, I have often been told by 
my mother and nurse that if I did not kee 
my teeth clean I should some day be dragge 
into one of these ponds by Jenny Greenteeth, 
and I have met many elderly people who 
have had the same threat applied to them. 

Henry Brier ey. 

Wigan. 


Tue Cuesnire Cat ry America.—In the 
‘Dictionary of Americanisms’ of John R. 
Bartlett (1877 ; not in the first edition, 1848) 
we find the phrase “to grin like a chessy 
cat.” A writer in Dialect Notes (vol. i. p.378) 
of the American Dialect Society, when giving 
the phrase in a word-list, remarks: “In 
Bartlett, but no locality given. Certainly 
not widely known.” 

Before ever reading this notice, I heard 
the expression “ jessy cat” used by a Phila- 
delphia woman, with the usual State-school 
education, and was informed by other 


members of her family that both forms, 
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“jessy” and “chessy,” were usual, but the 
latter predominant. As Bartlett was a New 
Luglander, and the speaker mentioned a born 
Pennsylvanian, the statement in Dialect 
Notes needs correction. 

Americans who have not read English 
books are generally ignorant of your county 
names. ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


Neson at Bara.—A tablet has been placed 
by the Corporation on the house No. 2, 
Pierrepont Street, Bath, in which Nelson 
lived from the autumn of 1780 to August of 
the following year. Broken down in health 
after the Fort St. Juan expedition, he came 
to Bath for the waters, with the result that 
his complete recovery followed. No place of 
its size in England has so many houses still 
standing which have been associated with 
celebrated people as Bath has, and the 
number of them marked with tablets adds 
much to the interest of that charming city. 

Freperick T. 


Tuomas RaNKIN.—A question was asked 
at 5° S. iii. 67 about Thomas Rankin, and it 
may therefore be well to record that there is 
a notice of him in the ‘D.N.B.’ (vol. xlvii 
p. 290). In addition to the references there 

iven, see Jackson's ‘Life of Charles Wesley’ 
Gi. 412); Tyerman’s ‘Life of Whitefield’ 
(ii. 393); the same author’s ‘ Life of Fletcher’ 
(pp. 3, 447, 464) ; Southey’s ‘Life of Wesley’ 
(Bohn’s ed. p. 505) ; Stoughton’s ‘ Religion in 
-. ’(vi. 278) ; Sidney’s ‘ Life of Walker, 
of Truro’ (2nd ed. p. 260); and a full bio- 
graphy in Jackson’s ‘Early Methodist 
-reachers.’ His portrait appeared in the 
Arminian (not ‘“‘Armenian,” as printed in 
the note in the ‘ D.N.B.’) Magazine of 1779, 
and another portrait was published in 1794 
{see Stevenson’s ‘ nae | Road Chapel,’ p. 401). 

*RANCIS M, JACKSON. 
Bowdon. 


Catessy.—When visiting the 
church of Ashby St. Ledgers, in this county, 
the other day, in order to take rubbings of 
brasses there, | noticed a curious coincidence 
with respect to the brass of Sir William 
Catesby, friend of Richard III. Sir William 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Bosworth 
Field, and executed three days afterwards. 
According to directions contained in his will, 
his body was brought for interment to 
Ashby. He is buried in the chancel, and 
over his tomb is a magnificent brass repre- 
senting life-size effigies of himself and his 
lady. These are intact and in good preserva- 
tion, except that across the neck of Sir 


William's effigy is an ugly crack which almost 
severs the head from the body. Considerin 
the fact that Sir William lost his head, it wi 
be certainly somewhat strange if the same 
fate is in reserve for his etligy. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“ Haspep.”—This word has, no doubt, its 
direct physical meaning of *‘ enclosed witha 
hasp,” as thus used in Garth’s ‘ Dispensary’: 

Haspt in a tombril, awkward have you shined. 


The metaphorical signification is suggested by 
the service the word renders the Quaker who 
rebukes the soldier when, with others, they 
are travelling by coach, as described in the 
Spectator, No. 132. ‘*To speak indiscreetly,” 
he says, “what we are obliged to hear, a 
being hasped up with thee in this public 
vehicle, is in some degree assaulting on the 
high road.” In conversation with myself a 
Scottish workman recently used the word in 
the purely figurative sense. He had promised 
to carry out acontract within a given time, 
and was several days late in making his 
appearance. His explanation of the delay 
was that a sudden crush of unexpec 

business had disturbed his plans. “I was 
fair hespit,” he observed, “and couldna come 
a moment sooner.” It is needless to say that 
the apology was deemed amply sutticient. 

BAYNE. 


Castine Lots.—Few dictionaries, when 
treating of “casting lots,” allude at any 
length to the military custom which was 
common, boti on the Continent and in this 
country, in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Among Callot’s illustrations in the ‘ Miséres 
de la Guerre,’ 1633, is one which shows some 
soldiers dicing under a tree (the gallows). 
At the surrender of Winchester, in 1645, 
some captives complained of having been 
plundered, whereupon Cromwell had six 
of his soldiers tried. All were found 
guilty, and one of them, by lot, was hanged 
(Cromwell’s ‘ Letters and Speeches,’ second 
edition, vol. i. p. 252; Firth’s ‘ Cromwell's 
Army,’ p. 295). In Tangiers in 1663 two 
privates, sentenced to suffer death by being 
shot, were ordered to throw dice on a drum- 
head, “he who throws the least, to suffer.” 
In the same garrison in 1665 two privates, 
for theft from a comrade, were sentenced to 
be hanged :— 

“You are to see Thomas Shaw and Peter Craggs 
within mentioned throw dice upon a drum-head in 
the face of the parade, and that being done, to 
cause execution to be made upon him of the two 
who throws least.” 
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At Portsmouth in May, 1693, the sentence 
of a court-martial on three deserters was 
that one of them should suffer death by being 
shot: “All three shall lot whose chance it 
shall be to die.” In August, 1693, a few 
weeks after the battle of Neerwinden, thirty 
English linesmen and six Guardsmen were 
returned from Holland by the authorities, 
and, tried for desertion, were condemned to 
death. The number to suffer was commuted 
to six linesmen and three Guardsmen, and 
the whole number of prisoners cast dice to 
—y upon whom the lot of death should 
all. 
The selection of officers to command troops 
on trying occasions was sometimes made b 
“casting lots.” The brave and pious Col. 
Blackader, of the Cameronian Regiment, thus 
writes of the siege of Douay, under date 
20 May, 1710 :— 

“We marched straight into the trenches. I was 
detached upon command into the sap, to command 
the grenadiers and those who were to fire all night. 
I was surprised at this, because I was not near 
command ; but it was the pure decision of Provi- 
deuce, being done by lot; so I went cheerfully, 
being assured that it was not blind chance, but God 
who sent me there.” 

W.S. 


Tower Bripce Anticipatep.—That foolish 
libel on architectural art, the most unfortu- 
nate of all the inartistic bridges on the 
Thames, the Tower Bridge, a structure which 
puts the Tower itself to shame, seems to 
have been anticipated just about a century 
ago in its functions, if not in its falseness. 
I find in the Catalogue of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition for 1802 the following descrip- 
tion of a drawing which was then on view at 
Somerset House :— 

“6. View of London, and some improvements of 


its Port, submitted to the Select Committee of the | 
Honourable House of Commons, by Mr. Dance, | 


exhibiting the proposed Double Bridge intended for 
the passage of Ships by the alternate elevation of 
adraw-bridge in either of the two bridges, whilst 
an uninterrupted way over the other is afforded at 
all times for carriages and foot-passengers, without 
impeding the navigation, and without the neces- 
sity of such elevated arches as the height of ships’ 
masts require ; also the proposed Embankment and 
enlargement of the Legal Quays, and the new 

ustom-House in the centre of a line of Ware- 
houses extending to the Tower, to and from which 
goods may be conveyed by carts on the level of the 
area round the Monument, without encumbering 


the Quays. The Monument, that noble column, 
erected by the immortal Sir Christopher Wren, 
is seen in the focus of an extensive amphi- 


theatrical area on the north side of the Thames, | 


and the proposed Naval Trophy is placed in the 
centre of a semicircular range of buildings on the 
south side of the river.—W. DANIELL.” 


The artistof the drawing thus described was 


a distinguished architect and draughtsman, 
whose ‘ Views of London,’ 1812, possess great 
interest for topographers, to say nothing of 
his architectural aquatints from monuments 
of all kinds in India, as well as his drawings 
in colours. Born in 1769, he became a student 
in the Royal Academy in 1799, an A.R.A. in 
1807, and a R.A. in 1822. Hedied in 1837. 
The “Mr. Dance” whose design W. Daniell 
‘drew for the exhibition was, of course, 
| George of that name, son of another George 
| who built the Mansion House in 1739. The 
| second G. Dance was the famous R.A., City 
Architect, designer of the now destroyed 
| Newgate Prison, and brother of Nathaniel 
|Dance, who took the name of Holland 

| became a R.A., a baronet and M.P., and died 
in 1811. . 


Qucrics, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
| formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
- order that the answers may be addressed to them 

irect. 


‘Ancient Orpers or Gray's Inn. — 
Referring to the earlier records of Gray’s Inn, 
Mr. Douthwaite, in his book on the Inn, at 

. 24, after stating that a manuscript order- 

k, not now to be found, existed in Dug- 
dale’s time and was largely quoted by him, 
says :— 

“By the ‘Catalogi Librorum Manuscriptorum 
Angliz et Hiberniz,’ published in 1697, it appears 
| that Francis Bernard, M.D., had amongst his col- 

lection of: manuscripts a folio volume entitled 
| * Ancient Orders of Gray’s Inn...’ This afterwards 
belonged to Charles Bernard, Esq., Serjeant-Surgeon 
to Queen Anne, and was sold at the sale of his 
library, March, 1710.” 
Could any of your readers kindly inform me 
who was the purchaser, or furnish me with 
‘any particulars respecting the subsequent 
history of the manuscript ¢ 
James MULLIGAN, Master of the Library. 


CoMMEMORATIVE TABLETS.—The East Herts 
_Archzeological Society propose from time to 
\time to affix small commemorative tablets 
to houses in the county which have been 
the residences of notable persons. As hon. 
secretary I should be very grateful for any 
|information as to the size and material for 
‘these memorials, also the probable cost, and 
whether any firm of masons especially under- 
take this class of work. W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Joun Morriey, Dramatist.—I shall be 
reatly obliged if any one will give me 
Information regarding John Mottley, author 
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and dramatist (born 1692, died 1750), son of Is send in the sense of current & usual ex. 
Col. Thomas Mottley, killed at the battle | pression among seamen? E. 8. Dopeson. 
of Turin in 1706, while in the service of| [Used by Longfellow in ‘Miles Standish.’ 
Louis XIV. John Mottley was educated at |‘ Encyclopedic Dict.’ and Annandale’s Imperial.) 
Archbishop Tenison’s Grammar School, St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Was he married ! had we 
he children or brothers! Any information | ry 

cling hi ay iv ere lies retired Irom D sy sc 
regarding him beyond that given in the of 


* Dictionary of National Biography ’ will be Who lately lived in gay content 
most acceptable. Watrer Howarp, Col. | On board the brave ship Diligent : 
Ellerslie, Waterden Road, (iuildford. | Now stripp'd of all his warlike show, 
| And laid in box of elm below, 
Drypen Portraits.—I should be glad to Confined in earth in narrow borders, 
know particulars of any original portraits of | He rises not till further orders. 
the poet; also the present whereabouts of A. R. C. 
the following pictures mentioned by a bio-| Lany Cuanrrey.—Can any reader inform 
grapher under date 1800 :— | me where the widow of the famous sculptor 
Portrait by Riley in the possession of | Sir Francis Chantrey is buried? She died 
William Davenport Bromley, of Baginton | 3 January, 1875. W. P. GoLpen. 
all. | Renishaw, Chesterfield. 


Portrait, formerly belonging to Addison, 
the property of the Hon. John Simpson, | ., PPOME OF Bisnop’s Srortrorp.—Who are 


second son of Lord Bradford, in 1797. | the pe The representatives of the above 


Portrait by Maubert, owned by Horace, | fmily ? They seem to have possessed valuable 
Earl of Orford, or duplicate owned by C. 
Bedford, of Brixton Causeway. (Rev.) H. L. L. DENNY. 
Londonderry. 


Portrait (head), formerly in possession of 
Rev. Bilston, chaplain of Ali Souls’ Epwarp WILtrAMs, DROWNED 1821.—Was 
College, Oxon. he a descendant of Morgan Williams, Oliver 

Portrait in pencil in the possession of the Cromwell's ancestor? What General Baird 
Rev. John Dryden Piggot, of Edgmond, near | was related to him? A. GC 
Shrewsbury. 


“Sat er sativa.”—Nearly all the guide 
Lorp GowWRAN, VIVENS 1720.—Who was books state that these words form the in- 
this nobleman? I shall be glad to have his | scription on the fine aoe Perpendicular font 
names and those of his wife, if married, and | in St. Margaret’s Church at Ipswich. Can 
dates of their death, and when the peerage | any explanation be given of this curious 
became extinct. There was an earldom | collocation ? James Hooper. 
Ormonde, but it became extinct the year | P@' of this headland known locally (an 
after. Cuarves 8. Krve. Bt. believe marked in modern maps) 4s 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. Tomline.” I remember being told some 
five-and-thirty years ago, by a friend (long 


{Richard Fitzpat. ck was created Baron Gowran, | 
of Gowran, co. Kilk. nny, in the peerage of Ireland, since dead) w ho had been a student at = 
27 April, 1715. He married Anne, younger daughter College, that this name arose out of a joke. 


of Sir John Robinson, Bt., of Farming Woods, co. One of the books then used in the College was 
Northampton. The title became extinct in 1818. | Bishop Tomline’s ‘Elements of Christian 
See Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerages,’ s.r. Fitz-Patrick.] Theology,’ and some witty student pro 
unded the question, “ Why was this place 
ike Tomline?” the answer being “ Because it 
is hard to get up.” 
| Some years ago, when a student was 
‘unfortunately killed in climbing this place, 
I noticed that the witnesses at the inquest 
“Senp” or tHe Sea.—In the 7'imes of called it “Tomline,” and I have several times 
21 March it is stated, “Endeavours were | asked persons living in the neighbourhood if 
made yesterday to lift the sunken submarine they knew the origin of the name ; but the 
by means of wire hawsers, but owing to the story told me does not seem to be now known 
send of the sea in the exposed position in| there. I shall be glad if any “Hivite” now 
which the wreck is lying, the hawsers parted.” | living can confirm it, as, if true, it is a curious 


Mrrrietp Book Socrery.— Can any one 
give me information concerning the above 
society, which was in existence about 1830, 
or a reference theretoin any Yorkshire book ? 

A. H. ARKLE. 
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instance of how names which puzzle etymo- 
logists are sometimes acquired. 
. GP. 


Barrow-in-Furness. 


Roman TENEMENT Hovuses.—An American 
writer has stated, “ We have reason to believe 
that the great majority of the people in the 
city of Rome lived in immense tenement 
houses, six stories high, or even more, and 
divided into rooms.” Is there any foundation 
for the above? Upon what authority is the 
statement made 8. P. Q. R. 


BrazeN Biyou.—Amongst a number of 
kitchen utensils metioned as being in use 
about 1830 occurs “ one Bijou of brass,” with 
the value “about two shillings ” set against it. 
Ihave never come across this article in an 


list of such kitchen furniture before. with the | 


exception of the allusion to it in Dickens’s 
‘Great Expectations ’ (chap. xxv.), “‘ A brazen 
bijou over the fireplace, designed for the 
suspension of a roasting jack.” The word 
probably went out with the last-mentioned 
article. Can any one tell me its derivation, 
and also its proper designation to-day, sup- 
posing such still to be in use in kitchens ? 
Freperick T. Hrecame. 


“Grinco” = ForEIGNER: ‘“ GRIENGRO.” — | 
“Gringo” is used by natives of the River | 
Plate to designate all foreigners (see 9" S. vii. | 
389, 496 ; vill. 21, 130, 210) except Spaniards, | 


Spanish-Americans, and Portuguese. It is 
applied especially to Italians. 
given in a large Spanish dictionary is 
“unintelligible,” and the word is stated to 


The meaning | 


“Nicht zwanzig.” Eventually it appeared 
that the number was exactly twenty, but that 
to name the exact number of a om is 
unlucky, and involves the death of one of 
them during the year. Can any reader 
explain this? Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


Care of British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


Heplies. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
§. i. 309, 336.) 


|_ I apvise Mrs. Hunton to apply to Mr. 
Daniel, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
or any similar dealer in old prints and books, 
| for the remaining prints of the series to 
| which her note refers. 

| The line “publisht according to Act of 
| Parliament,” which is a portion of the so- 
called publication line, means that the 
engravings upon which it appears were 
issued according to the rules and conditions 
prescribed by what is known as Hogarth’s 
Act, a measure intended to secure to thos e 
who complied with them some protectio n 
| against the pirates who—after, and even 
before, the appearance of engravings—did no t 
hesitate to issue fraudulent copies of prints 
or pictures upon which artists had expended 
their best powers and (where the two 
functions were not performed by one person) 
publishers their capital. 

The Act in question bears Hogarth’s name 
because, owing to the great popularity of 
some of his earlier prints, especially ‘A 
Harlot’s Progress’ in 1734, unscrupulous 


be “Gitanesco,” gipsy. The word griengro, &| persons had put forth copies of them, 


horse-dealer, occurs several times in ‘ Aylwin,’ 

referring to gipsies. Is it possible that these 

two words are identical ? 

griego, given by ‘La Academia,’ does not 
seem right. W. L. Poor. 

Montevideo. 

| 


or St. Aucustine.—In a report in 

ndon paper of the recent dedication of the | 
new west front of Hereford Cathedral is the | 
following :— 

“Speaking at a subsequent reception, the Bishop 
of Hereford o8r the hope that the Arch- 
bishop would help to restore the Chair of St. 
Augustine from Canterbury to Hereford.” 

What did the Bishop allude to by this ? 
Was the seat St. Augustine sat in removed 
afterwards to Hereford from the conference 
in Worcestershire ? 


_Noumper Superstitioy.—My wife asked a 
little Jewish girl how many children there 
were in her class at school. The answer was 


The equivalent | 


manifestly to his injury and, the copies 
being invariably bad, the degradation of his 
art. Before this enactment came into force 


|there was, in this country at least, no 


— whatever for painters and pub- 
ishers. On the Continent it was ve 
different ; in fact, centuries before Hogarth’s 
time the Signory of Venice had defended 
Albert Diirer against their piratical omer 
men, who, nevertheless, were not invariably 
bad engravers. After a deal of trouble 
Hogarth, and others who were interested, 
rocured the passing of the Act which bears 
is name. In consequence the publication 
lines of the prints of ‘A Rake’s Progress,’ 
eight in all, are “Invented Painted Engrav’d 
& Publishd by W™ Hogarth June y® 25 1735 
According to Act of Parliament.” Probably 
this is the earliest instance of this form of 
the publication line on an engraving. The 
issue of ‘A Rake’s Progress’ was delayed 
until the above date, which had been fixed 
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by the Act of Parliament referred to, i.e. 
8 George II. cap. 13. In the date “25” of 
the publication line of No. 2158 of the 
‘Catalogue of Satirical Prints in the British 
Museum’ are distinct traces of a “4” under 
the “5”; this may be accounted for by sup- 
posing that Hogarth found it desirable to 
secure his copyright according to the Act, 
which gave protection to works published 
after or from 24 June, 1735. 

The great success of ‘ A Harlot’s Progress’ 
induced Hogarth to produce its fellow series. 
He caused advertisements to be issued which 
partly explain the history of the work and 
the mode of its publication. In the London 
Evening Post,3 | 1735, is the following :— 

“The Nine Prints, from the Paintings of Mr. 
Hogarth, one representing a Fair [i.e., ‘Southwark 
Fair, which is No, 1960 in the National Collection], 
and the others a Rake’s Progress, are now printing 
off, and will be ready to be delivered on the 
25th instant. Subscriptions will be taken at Mr. 


Hogarth’s, the Golden Head, in Leicester Fields, | 


till the 23 of June, and no longer, at half a guinea 
to be paid on subscribing [the etching called ‘The 
Laughing Audience,’ B.M. No. 1949, was given as a 
receipt], and half a guinea on the delivery of the 
prints at the time above mentioned: after which 
the price will be two guineas, according to the 
Proposal.—N.B. Mr. Hogarth was, and is, obliged 
to defer the publication and delivery of the above 
said Prints till the 25th of June, in order to secure 
his property, pursuant te an Act lately passed both 
Houses of Parliament, to secure all new-invented 
Prints that shall be published after the 24th instant, 
from being copied without consent of the proprietor, 
and thereby preventing a scandalous and unjust 
custom (hitherto practised with impunity) of 
making and vending base copies of original Prints, 
to the manifest injury of the Author, and the 
great discouragement of the arts of Painting and 
ongraving.” 


| 


This advertisement was repeated on 14 June, | 


1735. 

In the London Daily Post, 27 June, 1735, 
p. 1, col. 1, we may read the following :— 

“Certain Printsellers in London, intending not 
only to injure Mr. Hogarth in his Property, but 
also to impose their base Imitations (of his Eight 
Prints of the Rake’s Progress) on the Publick, 
which they, being oblig’d to do only [by] what they 
could carry away by Memory from the sight of 
the Paintings [which were, of course, exhibited at 
the Golden Head], have executed most wretchedly 
both in Design and Drawing, as will be very 
obvious when they are expos'd; he, in order to 
roe such scandalous Practices, and that the 
*ublick may be furnish’d with his real Designs, has 
permitted his Original Prints to be closely copied 
and the said Copies will be published in a few 
Days, and sold at 2s. 6d. each Sett, 
Print and Mapseller, next Johnson's 
Fleet Street, London.” 


entirely successful; but as the British 
Museum, rich beyond comparison as it is in 
prints after Hogarth’s designs, contains only 
one print which, as a piracy, can be com- 
red with the reproductions of ‘A Harlot’s 
rogress,’ it seems that it was not without 
effect of a sort. See B.M. print No. 2186. 
As to Bakewell’s licensed copies, which were 
reversed and reduced from their originals, 
see B.M. No. 2159. It is true there were 
lagiaries, not downright copies, of ‘A Rake’s 
-rogress, as well as, strange to say, copies 
from the plagiaries. See B.M. No. 2171, No. 
2172, &e., in the above-named Catalogue, 
which gives an exhaustive account of all 
Hogarth’s satirical prints, their subjects, 
allusions, and histories, as well as of the 
copies and piracies of them which are in the 
British Museum. See likewise ‘Hogarth and 
the Pirates,’ which was published, with 
illustrations, by Messrs. Seeley & Co., in 
the Portfolio. F. G. 8. 
The works of Samuel and Nathaniel Buck 
are recorded in Lowndes’s ‘ Bibliographer's 
Manual’ andelsewhere. The plates issued by 
the Bucks were probably faithful representa- 
tions, and prove of special value in showing 
the extent of the destruction which has 
fallen to the lot of our castle ruins since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Plates 
are to be picked up at prices ranging from 
half-a-crown upwards, the large folding 
views of towns being priced more highly. 
The best show of the fine castle plates is (or 
was) to be seen in the Midland Railway 
Hotel at Derby, where a room was panelled 
with some hundreds of the prints. 
I. C. Goutp. 


“Publisht according to Act of Parlia- 
ment” refers, I believe, to 8 Geo. II. c. 13. 
This Act was amended in 1766 by 7 Geo. IIL 
c. 38, which extended the time of protection 
from fourteen to twenty-eight years. These 
Acts were probably repealed by the first 


Victorian Copyright Act. 


THoMAS. 


The reply at the second reference is 
correct ; evidently an error in transcription 
was made. An excellent account of the 
work of the brothers Buck will be found in 
*D.N.B.,’ vii. 198. Any second-hand book- 
seller will report their engravings. I take it 
“ published according to Act of Parliament” 


by T. Bakewell, | complies with clause 1 of the Copyright Act 
Court in| (Engravings), 8 Geo. II. c. 13, which states 
that all prints shall be “truly engraved with 


This attempt to take the wind out of the| the name of the proprietor on each plate, 


sails of the 
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t the pirates by means of Bakewell and | and printed on every such print or prints.” 
is versions of ‘A Rake’s Progress’ was not | These words do not appear on some twelve 
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of the Bucks’ engravings in my ion, | ance of local pronunciation in general, but it 
dated 1732-4, an consequently before the|is not always a guide to etymology. Thus 
passing of this Act. R. A. | Bridlington in Yorkshire, a station on the 
— - North-Eastern Railway, is locally pronounced 
“ HANGED, DRAWN, AND QUARTERED” (10'S, | “ Burlington,” but you will puzzle the booking 
i. 209, 275, 356).—The sentence on certain | clerk at ing’s Cross if you do not pronounce 
Maories, which was the cause of the abolition | 1t according to the written form, which 
of the old treason sentence by statute in this | preserves the old mene, Again, Ruthwell, 
country in the 1868 Parliament, ran in the|@ parish in Dumfriesshire, is pronounced 
order of the title quoted by your corre- locally “ Rivvel,” and I have seen it so written 
or fourteenth century (unfortunately my 
ape references are not at hand) ; but there can be 
is given, of course, in the ‘New English Dic- no doubt that the name is really A.-8. rdéd wel, 
tionary,’ s.v. ‘ Draw,’ sections 4 and 50. It is i no Wis oad 
that drawn had both senses, viz., (1) drawn on wel — yore In Wigtownshire the 
ahurdle Jefore hanging ; and (2) eviscerated written form Kirkcolm (a parish) bears ut 
after hanging. Something depends on the | the of ite So Cotam, Sus 
ate. Thus, all the examples at the last | it is always pronounced * Kirkim, and bs 
reference are later than 1440. | sometimes so written In very early documents. 
Bat sense (1) is the older, the original, and It hap ens that here also is a carved cross and 
the most common use. It began about 1330 ; Cotem's well.” Another 
and in 1568 Grafton says Chron Vi 191): }/ tion to S. Colum—Kilmacdlm, in Renfrew- 
“ Because he came of bloud he was ~ 
not drawne, but was set upon a horse, and so b ‘ ang 
to the place of and “ Kilma colm. Locally it is still pronounced 
It is remarkable that Garnett was “drawn ” correctly, witl : the stress on the last syllable 
semen + tere =cil mo Coluim, “ at the cell of dear Colum ”; 
hanged anh but railway officials and travellers accent the 
te penultimate, which alters the meaning into 
fe alll too SE; | cil Coluim, “at the cell of Colum’s 
Sense (2) is explained at section 50 ; but ay ol : : 
the examples are numerous, and hardly | also for a 
one of them is quite certain. It seems to | change in stress, amd consequen’ cone ae 
have arisen from using the old word in a new of the etymology, of Carlisle, which rightly 
bears the accent on the last and qualitative 


sense. Watrar W. Skeart. syllable. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

(10 S. i. 286, 357).—| Ihave just discovered a piece of evidence 
nd i am made responsible for what reads| which makes it certain that, before the 

as an incorrect statement. eleventh century, the suffix -el/e in_place- 


The words “ This, too, is given in Bartlett” | names had the meaning of field. In Domes- 
— meant to refer to the preceding quota-| day the town of Duffield, nineteen miles from 
ion, and should have ended with a full} Tideswell, and in the same county, appears as 
stop. The punctuation given makes them | Duuelle. Here the prefix is the woman’s 
apply to the one which follows. This would | name Duuua, which occurs in Domesday, or 
be incorrect, as the “Wee Johnie ” parallel | Duwa (a woman’s name?), found once in the 
is not in Bartlett’s foot-notes, but is one] Durham ‘Liber Vite.’ The suffix -elle, for 
¢ those taken from Chambers’ Edinburgh -welle, is translated by “field” in Duffield. 
ournal, C. Lawrence ForD. | Cold Wall, in Derbyshire, can mean 
. O. AD 


TIDESWELL AND TIDESLOW (9S. xii. 3419 cold field. 
a ; 10 8. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316).— In support of Dr. BrusHFie.p’s contention 
am obliged to Pror. Skeat for his note at| that Tideswell was popularly named from 
the last reference. It is scarcely creditable to | the flowing and ebbing well situated there, 
my acumen that I did not detect the misprint | I would draw attention to Joseph Hall’s 
of « for m in his former note ; had I done so, it| ‘ Mundus alter et idem,’ published in 1607, 
would have been clear that he was dealing | and partially translated by Dr. King about a 
= operative letters, not mere symbols or | century later. Describing the fanciful country 
g ~ letters. . ; of Crapulia, he speaks of the hamlet of Mar- 
agree with him entirely as to the import-| mitta as “ watered by the river Livenza ; 
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which, as is said of a fountain in the Peak of 
Derby, boils over twice in four-and-twenty 
hours.” E. STEvENs. 

Melbourne. 

An illustration of the truth of what Pror. 
SKEAT says at the end of his latest letter on 
Tideswel] and Tideslow is to be found at 
Tintinhull in Somerset. The people of the 
village still pronounce its name Tinknell. 
This spelling of the name is represented on 
some late medieval brasses on the pavement 
of its church. Is it of Keltic origin ? 

E. 8. Donesoy. 


The “growing tendency to acrimonious 
disputation in ‘N. & Q.’” is greatly to be 
regretted, and has been most ably pointed 
out by Mr. Prerrornt at p. 110 of the present 
volume. His remarks I respectfully recom- 
mend to the attention of some frequent and 
important contributors. 


T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 


Salterton, Devon. 


“AS THE CROW FLIES” (10 §, i. 204, 296).— 

his is a common expression, used to signify 
that the distance is to be measured in a 
straight line on a horizontal plane. If to 
get from one place to another it is necessary 
to pass over a mountain the distance will be 
much greater than the distance measured as 


the crow flies. There are numerous cases in | 


which disputes have arisen as to the mode in 
which a distance is to be measured. It may 
be that the measurement should be by the 
nearest public road, it may be by going up 
hill and down dale, or it may be as the crow 
flies. In order to avoid disputes in the con- 
struction of Acts of Parliament, the Inter- 
pretation Act, 1889, 52 & 53 Vict. c. 63, 
sec. 34, enacts 

“that in the measurement of any distance for 
the eee of any Act passed after the commence- 
ment of this Act, that distance shall, unless the 
contrary intention appears, be measured in a 
straight line on a horizontal plane.” 

See also section 231 of the Municipal Cor- 
porations Act, 1882. Every one has seen the 
crow flying home at the end of the day, going, 
as Dr. Brewer says, straight to its point of 
destination. The expression is often used in 


courts of law. Harry B. Potanp. 
Inner Temple. 


Women Vorers Countries anp Borovens 
S. i. 327).—It is not unlikely that the 
‘ollowing was one of the instances in the 
mind of the late John Stuart Mill when he 
made his memorable speech in the House of 
Commons in favour of the enfranchisement 
of women. Prynne, in his ‘ Brevia Parlia- 
mentaria Rediviva,’ refers to sundry earls, 


lords, nobles, and some ladies who were annual 
suitors (freeholders) to the county court of 
Yorkshire, being the sole electors of the 
knights, and sealing their indentures. He 
gives, pp. 152 and 153, two instances of such 
indentures. The earliest is dated 13 Hen. IV, 
and is signed by an attorney of Lucy, 
Countess of Kent. Another, in 2 Henry V.. is 


signed by the attorney of Margaret, widow 
of Sir it. Vavasour. In 7 Edward 
the return for the borough of Gatton was 
| made by the Lady Elizabeth Copley, widow 
of Roger Copley. Other instances could 
cited, but I fear to trespass too much on 
space. 
Harriett McILqunaM. 
Miss Beruam-Epwarps will find much 
information about women voters In Sydney 
‘Smith’s ‘Enfranchisement of Women the 
‘Law of the Land’ (1876), Mr. Chisholm 
| Anstey’s papers on ‘The Representation of 
‘the People Acts, 1876, and Miss Helen 
Blackburn’s articles in the /nglishwoman's 
Review. The work of these three authors 
was combined and much expanded by Mrs. 
Stopes in her ‘ British Freewomen, their 
Historical Privilege’ 


See 4 S. xi. ; 6 S. iv.; 7” S. vi, vii. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

[Reply acknowledged also from ALICE Coppett.] 

Brrps’ Eces (10 §. i. 327).—On 3 July, 
1897, Mr. Hugh Leyborn Popham found in 
the valley of the Jenessei river, in Siberia, the 
first recorded nest of the pigmy curlew or 
curlew-sandpiper. The four eggs which it 
contained are figured in the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society for that year (plate 51), 
and he himself described the circumstances 
of the discovery in the J/is for October, 
1898 (pp. 515-17). The “glory” of it has 
therefore “ fallen to one of our own country- 
men.” So with the knot. Its eggs were 
found, on what were then known as the 
North Georgian Islands, in Parry’s first 
Arctic Expedition, and again in abundance 
in Melville Peninsula, some years later, by 
the younger Ross — facts which Ne Quip 
Nias might have easily ascertained had he 
consulted any standard authority, which, 
however, is about the last thing that an 
ordinary writer on zoological subjects ever 
thinks of doing. In other quarters he might 
as easily hear of the achievements of 
Alexander Theodor von Middendorff (who 
did not happen to be exactly a German), 
but as they concern Siberian explores 
more than “ birds’ a I need not dwel 


upon them here. A slight acquaintance, too, 
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with the doings of English oologists during 
the last sixty or seventy years would show 
that the names of Atkinson, Dann, Harvie- 
Brown, Hewitson, Hoy, Proctor, Salvin, Tris- 
tram, and, above all, Wolley, form a roll 
which cannot be approached by those of any 
other country. ANPIEL. 


It may be material to this subject, and to 
the letter thereon of Ne Quip Nims, to state 


that my elder brother (now dead) made in 
his lifetime a collection of these, which I 
believe to be still in existence and to be of 
considerable value. It contained some eggs 
of the grasshopper warbler (a compara- 
tively rare bird in this country), which he 
bought from the old woman who in those 
days—fifty or more years ago—sold cakes and 
sweets at “ The Wall” in front of Eton College, 
giving her only a halfpenny each for them, 
but knowing (though she did not) that they 
were worth quite half-a-crown each. I 
myself aniated my brother in all his egg 
rambles. Epwarp P. 


Arms or Pius X. (10 §. i. 309).—Azure, in 
base a sea proper, over all an anchor of three 
flakes met fouled proper, ensigned with 
an estoile of six rays argent; on a chief of 
the last the winged lion of St. Mark of 
Venice, guardant and passant, holding in 
dexter paw a sword erect or, and between 
the paws an open book proper, inscribed, 
“Pax tibi Marce Evangelista meus,” sable. 

EveRARD GREEN, Rouge Dragon. 

According to a rude sketch in an Italian 
newspaper, the arms of Pope Pius X. are, 
Gules, issuant from a base wavy an anchor 
palewise ; in the centre chief a mullet argent. 

GrorGce ANGuUs., 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


Latix i. 248, 314).—Coronam 
would not rime with dona. We must take 
corona as a vocative, in apposition to Christe; 
and translate, “O Christ, Thou crown of the 
saints |” E. 8. Dopason. 


Mr. Srronc’s emendations of the words 
vd and tuendo, in the first two lines of the 
Inscription sent by Dr. Foster, seem some- 
what violent, and the latterquite unnecessary. 
I would suggest sede for sed, which is a much 
simpler restoration of the metre, and seems 
to me to give a better sense. The lines would 
then run either, “These [letters], the 
daughters of the King, are fixed in the seat 
of the mind that by them Thou, O Christ, 
mayest guard and refresh us sisters ” ; or else, 
‘These [letters] are fixed in the seat of the 
g's daughter's mind that by them......” 


In the latter case the nun is described as the 
King’s daughter ; in either case the meaning 
is that the symbols are committed to memory 
in order to keep the good sisters sound in the 
faith. Such aids to memory blend a kind of 
recreation (‘rrores) with instruction (twendo), 
though the latter verb may have also the 
meaning of protection, such being the object 
of this teaching. 

In the last sentence there is no need to 
assume, as Mr. Strone does, that there is a 
careless confusion between the two construc- 
tions dona nobis coronam and dona nos corona 
(“present to us a crown,” “ present us with 
a crown”); for corona is manifestly the 
vocative, “O Christ, Thou Crown of the 
saints” ; and hoc is the object to dona. 

In the last line etherneis may be meant for 
ethereis, though it is by no means impossible 
that wternus may be spelt two — in three 
lines. W. E. B. 


(10 S. i, 206, 275).—Early in 
the seventies, when the Canadian Pacific ail- 
way was doing much to bring the North- 
West Provinces before the people, I was 
stopping fora few days in a village of Eastern 
Canada. A resident of the little place cor- 
rected my pronunciation to Manitoba ; and 
as he was alert on questions of the day, and 
also, through friends in the Government and 
the colleges, was in the way of hearing the 
educated as well as the popular usage, I think 
the pronunciation he gave may, in that early 
day, have been the scholarly and, so to speak, 
the official one. But as I have heard the 
word used since in Montreal and elsewhere, 
my strong impression is that the easier pro- 
nunciation, with accent on the penult, has 
gained the day in all classes. Here the name 
is rarer in speech, and authorities differ ; but 
I note that in most recent books preference 
is given to Manitdéba. M. C. 

New York City. 


“Tae Crown THree Sucar Loaves” 
(10% §. i. 167, 214, 297).—Daniel Rawlinson 
appears to have been a staunch royalist. Dr. 
Richard Rawlinson, in a letter to Tom Hearne, 
the nonjuring antiquary at Oxford, says :— 

‘* Of Daniel Rawlinson, who kept the ‘Mitre’ tavern 
in Fenchurch Street, and of his being sus rected 
in the Rump time, I have heard much. The Whigs 
tell this, that upon the king’s murder, 30 January, 
1649, he hung his sign in mourning; he certain! 
judged right; the honour of the mitre was much 
eclipsed by the loss of so good a parent to the 
Church of England.”—Burn’s ‘ Beaufoy Tokens, 
No. 444. 

It must, however, have been only temporarily 
that the sign was known as the “ Mourning 


Mitre,” for it frequently occurs in the news- 
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papers after the year 1700 as the “Mitre”| first Duke of Somerset, by Margaret, widow 
only. The “Mourning Bush ” was known as| of Sir Oliver St. John, and heiress to Sir 
such so late as 1742 (see the Daily Advertiser | J. Beauchamp, of Bletso. She erected a fin 
of 26 April for that year); and in Phenix | monument over her parents’ grave in Wim 
Alley, afterwards Hanover Court, on the! borne Minster. A. R. Bayey. 

side of Long Acre, lived Taylor, the; : 

Water Poet, whothere kept an alehousenamed, ‘Forerr’” (10 §. i. 309).—We shall not 
in memory of Charles L, the “ Mourning | "rive at the sense of this word by assign- 
Crown.” Under the Commonwealth, we are | ing impossible origins. The Lat. soledtus is 
told, he prudently changed the sign to the| feu:dlé, Anglo-French foilé, and cannot 


**Taylor’s Head,” with the lines beneath :— vossibly give a F. word beginning with fol. 
There ’s many a head stands for a sign ; he Lat. foldre would merely give fold, foulé, 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine? and does not help us with respect to the 

‘Hist. of Signboards.’ | suffix. It is more likely that we have to do 
J. Hotpexn MAcMICHAEL. with some derivative of follis. The F. poil 


‘cat | follet_ means “down”; and follet meant 
As the very interesting communications at |"« foolish, soft.” 


the second reference imply. that the frm of “Howeter, Godefroy» O.F. Dict. gins 
be well to pi them then Folet, follet, adj., qualifying a sort of silk; 
Fo - as in ‘Coustepointe traciee de soie follet 
44, blish wurch Street, is not rw. * oa a. i. feuillage d’espine,’ and also sb. m., as in 
een * ‘donner a un drap blanc qui sera taint en 
folet autre liziere que blanche.’” These quo 
tations are dated 1316 and 1406 respectively. 
Mistral gives the modern Prov. pé 
fouletin, down ; and notes that fou/etin also 
appears as foulatin, foulati, fouletil, fulati, 


Mircuet & Frxtay, Bankers (10% i. 
310).—I have in progress an index to the 
London rate-books, &c. It may interest Sir 
Cuarves Kine to know that the ‘Book of 
Names of Inhabitants of St. Mary, Woolnoth, 4 nie - : 
and parts of St. Mary, Woolchurch Haw,’ | The difficulty is in the suffix -evt ; we should 
gives Charles Mitchell in 1789 and 1795, also expect foleit’ to result from a Latin 
a James Mitchell in the same years. As the | */0/ectum. Watter W. SKEAT. 


registers of this parish are printed down to . hes oe . 
1760, I did not think it necessary to index TorpEpogs (10S. i ).—The following 


extract from my ‘History of Bampton’ is 
this book before 1750. Genat> Manenais copied from an old manuscript scrap- 
wom Mar: ‘| which named Tinklar, 

For “Shelburne Lane, ye Post Oftice, American, Totyede boat, which was se 
London, " read Sherborne Lane, King William | down from New York ‘for the destruction of His 
Street, E C., near the Lombard Street post Majesty's Ship, Maidstone, at anchor of 
oftice. A. Gardener's Island. 

| ** New York, June 29th, 1814. 


Race (10th S = **Torpedo Boat.—A new invented Torpedo Boat, 
colonel of the resembling a turtle floating above the surface 
W. 


. a : of the water, and sufficiently roomy to carry nine 
Scots from 1645 to 1681. persons within, having on her back J coat of mail 
| consisting of three large bombs, which could be die 

Farr Marp or Kent (10 S. i. 289).—For | charged by machinery, so as to bid defiance to 
her eldest son, Sir Thomas Holland, second | any attacks by barges, left this city (New York) 
Earl of Kent, see ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. xxvii. p. 157, | one day last week to blow up some of the enemy’ 
and for her third son, Sir John Holland, first | of New a 


- ywrojected a long pole under water, with a torpede 
Duke of Exeter and Earl of Huntingdon, the leon to it, which, as she approached the enemy 


same vol., p. 147. The former’s daughter | in the night, was to be poked under the bottom, 
Margaret, first Countess of Somerset, was and then let off. The boat, we understand, is the 
mother of Joan Beaufort, Queen of James [, | invention of an ingenious gentleman, by the name 
of Scots, and ancestress of all the later kings fafermation of 
of Scotland (XXIX., 240). Eleanor Holland, torpedo having been driven on shore close to 
Margaret’s eldest sister, married Roger de | Oyster Pond, Long Island, where she was com- 
Mortimer (vi.), fourth Earl of March and | pletely destroyed by the boats of the Maidstone 
Ulster (xxxix. 145), thus becoming ancestress and Sylph. The militia had collected on the neigh- 
of the House of York. bouring heights,and kept a sharp fire of musketry 


-_ |on the boats until a small detachment of marines 
The Lady Margaret, mother of King had effected a landing, when the unilitie immediate 


Henry VIL, was daughter of John Beaufort, | decamped with unaccustomed rapidity. Purs 
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them about a mile and a half till the woods screened 
the dastardly refugees, which enabled us to accom- 
plish the object of the enterprise without molesta- 
tion. Thus without loss were the Yankees disap- 

inted, as in many similar attempts, of launching 
into eternity a British man-of-war and her crew. 
Amode of warfare practised by no other nation, as 
cowardly as it is detestable.” 

Diagrams showing the construction of 
different parts of the boat are afterwards 
given. Mary E. Nose. 


TickLinG Trout (9 xii. 505; 10 §, 
i. 154, 274).—When I was a boy in Hereford- 
shire I often saw a tailor from a neighbouring 


village wading up the river up to his armpits | 


and feeling under the banks. I have seen 
him throw out many a big trout, one after 
the other, on to the bank. This was called 
tickling trout. E. M. 


the poet and author of ‘'I'he Shipwreck,’ was | 


There is an the death of the little Louis XVII. (8 June, 1795) 


the son of an Edinburgh barber. 
account of Jacques Jasmin, the barber poet 


ness,’ representing Foker on a balcony over- 
looking the river, engaged in conversation 
with Blanche Amory? Foker, it is said, “had 
some delicious opportunities of conversation 
with her during the repast, and afterwards 
on the baleony of their room at the hotel” 
(chap. ii.). Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Louis XVII. (10 i. 267).—The deeply 
calculated barbarity that caused the linger- 
ing death of this hapless prince is minutely 
described by Thiers in his ‘History of the 
French Revolution.’ With regard to MADAME 
Barsey-Borsster’s firm belief in “ the sur- 
vival of Louis XVIL, son of Louis XVLI., 
after his feigned death in the prison of the 
Temple on 8 June, 1795,” I_venture to think 
that the following note by Mr. Holland Rose, 


at vol. iii. p. 358 of his edition of Carlyle’s 
Barbers §. i. 290).—William Falconer, | 


of Languedoc, in “Liza Cook's Journal for | 


15 March, 1851. The father of Jeremy Taylor 

wasa barber in Cambridge. Lords Tenter- 

den and St. Leonards were both sons of 
bers. J. H. MacMicuaet. 


ScoTcu Worps AND ENGLISH CoMMENTA- 
tors (10 S. i. 261, 321).—It seems to me that 
Burns, in 

The bum-clock hummed wi’ lazy drone, 
The kye stood rowtin’ i’ the loan, 


drew his inspiration chiefly from the 
pening of Gray’s ‘ Elegy’; but Gray and 
Collins remembered the passage in ‘Macbeth’ ; 
and Gray has expressed himself as though he 
had the ode of Collins in his mind :— 


a. Ere the bat has flown 
Hiscloistered flight ; ere to black Hecate’s summons 
The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal. 

Shakespeare. 

The wring herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way. 
Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, = 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. 

3 Gray. 
Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or where the beetle winds 
His small but sullen horn. 


Collins. 
E. YARDLEY. 
Tae “Sue” Horet at Greenwicu (9% 
xi. 306, 375, 415, 431; 10S. i. 111).—Is not 
this preserved in an engraving in ‘ Pendennis,’ 
Vol. ii. p, 26, entitled ‘ Almost Perfect Happi- 


‘French Revolution,’ will interest her :— 
“‘The royalist reaction was further checked by 


owing to the filth and darkness in which the Com- 
mittee of General Security kept him of set ley oe 
This was a blow to the royalists, who cared little 
for the next claimant to the throne, the Comte de 
Provence. he stories of the rescue of Louis X VII. 
and substitution of an idiot boy are very far-fetched. 
For that theory see Louis Blanc, ‘La Rév. Fr.,’ 
vol. xii. chap. ii.; also several perversely ingenious 
monographs.” 

The italics are mine. 

Henry Geratp Hope. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


BATrLeFIELp Sayrnes (10 i. 268).—It 
was on the day of the fatal battle of Pavia 
that Francis [. wrote his mother a letter con- 
taining the oft-quoted words, “All is lost, 
madam, save honour.” “ Let posterity cheer 
for us” is attributed to Washington, when 
some of the American troops cheered as the 
sword of Cornwallis was given by General 
O'Hara, at the surrender of Yorktown, 19 Octo- 
ber, 1781, to the American commander- 
in-chief. The story has, however, been 
doubted. Several othe such dicta will be 
found in S. A. Bent’s ‘Short Sayings of Great 
Men,’ 1882. J. H. MacMIcHAEL. 


James Brinptey (10% §. i. 310).—The 
editorial foot-note is partly incorrect. My 
copy of ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ by Dr. 
Smiles, is the “sixth thousand,” published by 
Murray in 1862, and on p. 308 it is stated 
that James Brindley first saw the light in 
a humble cottage standing about midway 
between the hamlet of Great Rocks and that 
of Tunstead, in the liberty of Thornsett, some 
three miles to the north-east of Buxton. The 
house in which he was born, in 1716, has long 
since fallen to ruins, the Brindley family 
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having been its last occupants. The walls 
stood long after the roof had fallen in, and 
at length the materials were removed to 
build cowhouses; but in the middle of the 
ruin there grew up a young ash tree, forcing 
up one of the flags of the cottage floor. It 
looked so healthy and thriving a plant that 
the labourer employed to remove the stones 
for the purpose of forming the pathway to 
the neighbouring farmhouse spared the 
seedling, and it grew up to a large and 
flourishing tree, 6ft.9in. in girth, standing 
in the middle of the croft, and now known as 
“ Brindley’s Tree.” This ash tree is nature’s 
own memorial of the birthplace of the 
engineer, and it is the only one yet raised to | 
the genius of Brindley. 

There is no actual illustration of Brindiey’s 
birthplace, but in the afore-mentioned work | 
is an engraving of this tree and a contiguous | 
house, which is still called “ Brindley’s Croft.” 
On p. 467 will be found an illustration of | 
‘ Brindley’s House at Turnhurst.’ It was for- | 
merly the residence of the Bellot family, and 
is said to have been the last house in England 
in which a family fool was kept. On p. 470 
it is stated :— 

_* After an illness of some duration, he expired at 
his house at Turnhurst on 27 September, 1772, in 
the fifty-sixth year of his age, onl was interred in 
the burying-ground at New Chapel, a few fields 
distant from his dwelling.” | 
A view of ‘Brindley’s Burial-place at New 
Chapel’ is on p. 476. 

One of my proudest possessions is an oil 
painting of this burial-place and the church 
of St. James the Less at Newchapel (also | 
depicted on p. 476), for of this church my 
(see 9" §. xii. 493), the Rev. 

orshaw, was vicar for thirty-five years, and 
many a time, when I was a child, the dear old 
gentleman pointed out Brindley’s grave to me. 

Brindley’s house at Turnhurst was _resi- 
dentially yoy by my grandfather and 
family before the erection of the vicarage of 
Newchapel, which was built by my ancestor 
in 1845, on land given by Mr. Lawton, of 

Prestbury Hall, Cheshire. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


James Brindley was born in the year 1716, 
at a cottage between the hamlet of Great 
Rocks and that of Tunstead, in the liberty of 
Thornsett, some three miles to the north-east 
of Buxton. He died at his house at Turn- 
hurst, 27 September, 1772, and was buried in 
the ground of New Chapel, a few fields 
distant from his dwelling. 

; These particulars are taken from Smiles’s 
‘Lives of the Engineers,’ ed. 1874. The same 


information is given in a ‘Dictionary of 
Biography,’ ed. J. Gorton, 1828. 

R. A. Ports. 

See John Gorton’s ‘Biog. Dict.,’ 1828; 

Watkins’s ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ 1829 ; and Dugdale’s 

‘British Traveller,’ 1819, vol. ii. pp. 82, 83, 
where there is a long biographical account. 
J. H. 


Brindley died at Turnhurst, Staffordshire, 
30 See ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ 1888, vol. ii. pp. 455-6. 

H. Peer. 

[Mr. C.S. Wann gives the date of death as 27 or 
30 September, with a reference to the ‘Penny 
Cyclopedia’ and Hole’s ‘ Brief Biog. Diet.’ Numer- 
ous other replies acknowledged. } 

NELSon anp Wotsey (10 §. i. 308).—The 
sarcophagus in which the remains of Nelson 
lie can hardly be called a second-hand one, 
seeing that, although it was intended for the 
corpse of the magnificent cardinal, and by his 
means designed by Torrigiano, it was never 
occupied until 1806. From ¢, 1525 until 
Nelson’s day the cist in question stood empty 
in Wolsey’s Chapel, so called, at Windsor. 


The tomb-house east of St. George’s Chapel 
was built by Henry VII. for his own remains, 
but he afterwards deserted Windsor for 
Westminster ; and Henry VIII. granted his 
father’s first mausoleum to Cardinal Wolsey, 
who began his own tomb within it, employing 
a Florentine sculptor on brazen columns an 
brazen candlesticks, which were sold in 164 
for 600/. as defaced brass. James II. con 
verted the tomb-house into a Romish choral 

) 


|which was defaced by a Protestant rabble 


In 1742 it was appropriated as a free school 
house. Finally George III. converted it into 
a tomb-house he himself and his descendants 
and it has since been vaulted in stone am 
much decorated as a sepulchral chapel ia 
| memory of Prince Albert. 
In the very centre of the crypt of St. Paul’ 
Cathedral the corpse of Nelson lies underneath 
a splendid black-and-white sarcophagus 
the sixteenth century. This work of ar 
upon which Benedetto da Rovanza and 
his masons spent much labour, was intended 
by Wolsey for his own monument, but was 
confiscated with the rest of his goods. His 
Ipswich foundation was entirely suppressed, 
but Christ Church, Oxford, as the creation 
of his cruel master, has come down to us, aa 
imperfect realization of the Cardinal's great 
aim, while to this day no man knows the 
exact spot where the Abbot of Leicester and 
his monks buried the great Tudor statesmal 
A. R. BAYLEY. 
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“THERE WAS A MAN” (10% §. i. 227).—In 
West Yorkshire, some years ago, the complete 
rime was as follows, though the first line was 
sometimes ended “he lived in Leeds,” and 
“seeds” took the place of “seed” in the 
second line :— 

There was a man, a man indeed, 
He sowed his — full of seed ; 
When the seed began to grow 

*T was like a garden full of snow ; 
When the snow began to fall 
"Twas like a bird upon the wall; 
When the bird began to fly 

*T was like an eagle in the sky ; 
When the sky began to roar 

*T was like a lion at the door ; 
When the door began to crack 

*T was like a stick about my back ; 
When my back began to smart 

*T was like a penknife in my heart ; 
When my heart began to bleed 
"Twas time for me to die indeed. 

The harrowing narrative was supposed to | 
have some useful moral for children, but I do 
not know the moral intended. i 

H. SNowpen Warp. 

Hadlow, Kent. 


left hand a short staff, in his right be carries his 

head. The inscription is ‘Sancte Maberde ora 
wo nobis.’ His feast at Cardinham is on the 
hursday before Pentecost.” 


An inscribed stone occurs in Cornwall 
with the legend “Clotuali Mogratti (or 
Mobratti)” :—perhaps the concluding word 
may be equivalent to Mewbred. Accounts 
of such saints seem to be very untrustworthy. 

W. Iaco, B.A, 

Bodmin. 


Carson (9" §. xi. 488 ; xii. 19, 110, 331, 377 ; 
10% §. i. 52).—John Carson, late of Taff’s 
Well, Cardiff, was L.R.C.P.L, L.R.CS.L, 
and L.M. 1868. Alexander Tertius Carson, 
late of Toronto, Canada, was M.D. Edin. 1862, 
M.R.C.S.Eng. 1861, L.M. 1863, L.A.H.Dub. 
1862, M.C.P.S.Ontario, 1862. William Carson 
began his medical career in Birmingham in 
the latter part of the “seventies.” He after- 
wards went out to Newfoundland, where, 
apart from being a distinguished doctor, he 
became “the parent of agriculture” in the 
colony, and the founder of the constitutional 
government of the island. His son Samuel 


NorTHALL, SHROPSHIRE (10"" S. i. 226, 297).— 
There is a place named Northall, near Southall, | 
Middlesex, lat. 51° 33’ N., long. 0° 22’ W., as” 
well as that in Buckinghamshire. See ‘Index 
Geographicus,’ by Keith Johnston, Edinburgh, 
1864. Everarp Home CoLeman. | 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Sr. Mewsrep (10 §. i. 288).—The legends | 
concerning St. Mewbred appear to be very 
confused. The Rev. 8. Baring-Gould has 
stated in a letter to me :— 


“There is a Mobart in Brittany ; and St. Mobred, 
or Mobart, occurs in the Cartularies of Landevennec. 
The name also occurs in Nennius, in his genealogy 
of Vortigern; so that Mobratt, or Mobart, would 
seem to have been a Celtic name not uncommon.” 


The following statement is taken from 
some notes by the same writer :— 


“According to William of Worcester, Mybard was 
a son of a King of Ireland and was also named 
Colrog. He settled at Cardinham (in Cornwall) as 
ahermit, where he was murdered. His companions 
were Mannach, or Mancus, and Wyllow. In the 
Cartulary of Landevennec, in Brittany, he occurs as 
Sanctus Morbretus, who made over his settlement 
at Lanrivoare to St. Winwaloe, and the date of the 
forged deed is 31 March, 955. Either he was con- 
temporary with Winwaloe and the date is wrong 
orelse he was a different person, who gave his land 
to the abbey at this later period. In the diocese of 
Quimper, at Ploumodiern, is a hamlet, with chapel, 
called Loc-Mybrit; and the saint is said by tradi- 
tion to have for a while led a hermit’s life there ; 
but this is the Mybard who was a disciple of St. 

inwaloe. Meubred is represented in one of the 
old windows of St. Neot’s Church, Cornwall, wear- 
inga brass cap, or yellow cap, on his head: in his 


Carson was also a well-known figure in St 
John’s as a medical practitioner, and at the 
time of the cholera outbreak there saved 
many lives by his devotion and unwearied 
efforts to stamp out the scourge, which so 
undermined his constitution that he died in 
the prime of life. Another notable Carson 
was James, brother to the first-mentiqned 
William. He was also a doctor of medicine 
(of what university ?), and was spoken of as 
one of the most eminent physicians of the 
day. He practised in Liverpool. An account 
of William and Samuel Carson will be found 
in Judge Prowse’s ‘History of Newfoundland.. 
In Lucerne is the tomb of the Rev. H. W 
Carson, B.D., died 1 September, 1895. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Prints AND ENGRAVINGS (10 §., i. 268).— 
The desired information would, no doubt, be 
found in some of the following works: 
‘ Eighteenth-Century Colour Prints,’ by Mrs. 
Frankau ; ‘Fine Prints,’ by Frederick Wed- 
more (a book for collectors and dealers in the 
engravings of Ostade, Claude, Vandyke, and 
Hollar ; the etchings of Rembrandt, Whistler, 
and Haden ; mezzotints, lithographs, and 
woodcuts; Turner prints and French 
eighteenth - century prints; Italian line 
engravings; Diirer and the Little Masters ; 
and the later French and English etchers) ; 
‘Engravers’ Marks: a History of the Art of 
Engraving, with a Collection of Marks and 
Cyphers by which the Prints of the best 
Engravers are Distinguished,’ 1747 ; ‘ Reminis- 
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cences of Stothard’; ‘Masters of Wood 
Engraving,’ by W. J. Linton; and ‘En- 

raving: its Origin, Processes, and History, 

y Vicomte Henri Delaborde, translated by 
R. A. M. Stevenson, with an additional chap- 
ter on English engraving by William Walker, 
illustrated (this is a volume of the “ Fine-Art 
Library,” edited by John C. L. Sparkes). See 
also ‘Line Engraving, in Country Life, 
30 September, 1899; ‘Arundel Prints,’ in 
the (ueen, 10 October, 1903; *‘ Bartolozzi 
and his Engravings,’ in the Queen, 14 Decem- 
ber, 1901 ; ‘ Wood Engraving, Historical and 
Practical,’ by Chatto and Jackson ; ‘ Practical 
Manual of Wood Engraving, by W. N. 
Brown, with brief historical introduction 
(good on technique) ; A. F. Didot’s * Essai sur 
la Gravure sur Bois’ (advanced criticism, 
historical and critical, and contains list of 
artists and bibliography); and ‘Le Peintre 
Graveur, by J. D. Passavant, 6 vols. (ad- 
vanced criticism). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt, 

Batrome (10% §, i. 88, 173, 252, 338).—I 
was aware that we owed our knowledge of 
‘Barthram’s Dirge’ to Surtees; but Scott 
expressly states that “it was taken down 
by Mr. Surtees from the recitation of Anne 
Douglas, an old woman who weeded in his 
garden.” Is Surtees held to have enacted 


the réle of Macpherson and Chatterton ? 
HELGA. 


Apwrrat Donatp CaAmpBELL (10% §. i. 
309).—Mr. Atatster MacGrLuean will find 
a detailed account of this officer in ‘ Life of 
Admiral Lord Nelson,’ by J. 8. Clarke and 
J. McArthur, 2 vols. 1809 (British Museum 
Library, 1858 e). He is not to be confused 
with the Rear-Admiral Donald Campbell 
(1752-1819), also connected with Islay, who 
died on his flagship, H.M.S. Salisbury, during 
his command on the Leeward Islands Station, 
and who is buried in the garrison chapel at 
Portsmouth. Lionet A. V. ScHANK. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Elizabethan Critical Essays. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Gregory Smith. 2 vols. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Ir will perhaps be disappointing to Mr. Smith 

when we say that the primary appeal of his edition 

of ‘Elizabethan Critical Essays’ is to our sense of 
convenience. It is very pleasant to have within 
two thick, but legible, and handsome 
volumes works the search after which in other 
forms would be long, and in some cases, perhaps, 
unremunerative. With most of the works now 
reprinted the student of Tudor literature is bound 


to be familiar. The writings of Ascham, Lodge, 
Webbe, Puttenham, and pr ol are part of his 
literary eyuipment. With thoseof Nash and Gabriel 
Harvey—unless he owns the Huth Library reprints 
of Grosart, not common as a private possession 
and not readily accessible except in important 
libraries—he has less chance of being familiar, 
Prof. Arber has, however, brought within general ken 
many works until recently of the greatest rarity, 
and a fascinating branch of study may now be 
pages with moderate comfort. To have within 
1andy reach a series of works such as Mr. Smith 
gives us is a matter for devout thanksgiving. For 
the first time, moreover, the majority of them are 
issued with notes and illustrative comment, and 
the whole is supplied with a full index, which trebles 
its value. Our sense of obligation does not stop 
even here. Mr. Smith’s introduction is ample and 
illuminatory. For a century past the value of 
Elizabethan criticism has won recognition. Hasle 
wood's reprint of ‘Ancient Critical Essays upon 
English Poets and Poesy’ was one of the most 
commendable products of a time rich in such boons 
to the student, and it is pleasant to find this work 
of a respectable antiquary greeted as it deserves by 
his successor. Comparative criticism has m 
remarkable progress, and the collective value of 
the works reprinted—works which seem at time 
strangely out of keeping with the poetic and dra 
matic products of the age—is, perhaps, for the 
first time evident. Fresh interest is given to the 
controversial aspect of the writings—and few of 
them but took their rise in controversy—from the 
fact that they originated in that attack by the 
Puritans upon English poetry and plays which 
manfests itself in so many different ways in the 
England of Elizabeth and ter successors. Attacks 
such as Gosson’s *School of Abuse,’ Northbrooke'’s 
* Treatise,’ and the like, are not included in the 
volumes, though passages from them are printed in 
the notes to Lodge and other of those who 
essayed to answer them. Puritan teaching is, how- 
ever, fully illustrated in the works of Ascham 
and others. In addition to his well-known arraign 
ment of the ‘Morte Arthur’ Ascham has log 
tirades against the Italian translations which 
were then in fashion: “Ten .ermons at Paule 
Crosse do not so moch good for mouyng men and 
trewe doctrine as one of those bookes do harme 
with inticing men to ill liuing.” As regards the 
indebtedness to Italian and French sources, to the 
latter enposialiy, we are not sure that the last 
word has been said. We fancy wecan trace oblige 
tions in Puttenham to others besides Du Bellay 
and Ronsard, but have not time to prosecute 
an investigation. Mr. Smith, however, shows 
familiarity with many French works little knowe 
and not easily accessible, and it is not likely that 
less thoroughness should be displayed in this than 
in other parts of hiswork. The term Elizabethan 
is used in the strictest sense, to the exclusion 
of some early works, such as Richard Sherry 
‘Treatise of the Figures of Grammerand Rhetorique, 
and Fulwood’s ‘ Enimie of Idlenesse,’ the banish- 
ment of which few will regret. By ending, more 
over, with Elizabeth’s death year, the critical work 
of Ben Jonson and Bacon is omitted. The milien of 
these is held to be Jacobean, and it is said that 
their works, with others that are named, will supply 
materials for another volume. All the writings 1 
the body of the work are in prose. Hence Daniel's 
delightful poem ‘ Musophilus,’ in its line altogether 
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ualled, is excluded in common with other 
works. ‘These two volumes will welcome to 
gholars, and will probably serve a useful purpose 
in tuition. 
Old West Surrey ; Some Notes and Memories, By 

Gertrude Jekyll. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tux, part of Surrey with which in her attractive 
yolume Miss Jekyll deals is that south-western 
corner abutting on Hampshire and Sussex, and in- 
cluding all the lovely country between Guildford 
and Godalming. Of scenes and nooks in this 
favoured spot, of many-gabled cottages, mills, wells, 


gates, pumps, and the like, of men in smock-frocks | 


hitherto published furnishes stronger evidence of 
his plodding industry than his ‘ Royalist and Crom- 
wellian Armies in Flanders, 1657-62.’ The subject 
has never been worked out in detail before. Future 
biographers and historians will find the details he 
gives of immense advantage to them, not only on 
account of the direct instruction imparted, but also 
because their attention cannot fail to be directed 
to fresh avenues of knowledge. 

Mr. Alexander Savine’s ‘Bondmen under the 
Tudors’ is excellent work, but we cannot unhesitat- 
ingly — all his conclusions. He has not been 
able to solve the very difficult question as to when 
villenage died out, or when merchet fines for marry- 


and women in sun-bonnets, she gives innumerable | ing out of the manor came toanend. He quotes a 
well-executed photographs. Then follow views of | heavy one—five shillings—inflicted on a woman of 
farm implements, the furniture and paraphernalia | Scotter, in Lincolnshire, on this account, and refers 


of the house, and of implements common enough 


to some others of later date; but in these sub- 


in the first half of the nineteenth century, but | seyuent cases the fine was less, only two shillings. 
now accepted asantiquities. Here are tinder-boxes, | So far as Mr. Savine’s researches go (and they are 
warming-pans, smoothing-irons, butter-prints, rush- | confirmed by our own), it would seem that these 
ight holders, snuffers, pattens, pocket lanterns, and | fines had come to an end before the accession of 

sorts of familiar or unfamiliar objects to be | James L., but we cannot be sure. We have seen a 


found in the cottage, down even to clay pipes. 
Rustic crockery and ornaments, samplers, and the 
like abound, and there are grimmer souvenirs of the 
lifeof our ancestors in the shape of man-traps and 
spring guns. These things are varied by pictures of 
cottage gardens and hedgerows, the illustrations 
being no fewer than 330. ‘To the antiquary a book 
which preserves the memory of things now difficult 
of access is delightful in all respects. 


Book-plates. By Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Methuen 
& Co.) 

Tothe Methuen series of ‘* Little Books on Art,” Mr. 
Almack has contributed a useful, popular, and well- 
illustrated treatise on book-plates. It has forty- 
two illustrations, an ecclesiastical book-plate it 
presents being probably the oldest in existence. 
It serves as a frontispiece to the volume. Many 
familiar and some modern plates are given, and there 
isa chapter on American plates. 


Tas cheap, handsome, and legible reprint will do 

much to diifuse a knowledge of Coleridge’s most 

prized contributions to religious philosophy. With 

the works mentioned are also given Coleridge's 

‘Essay on Faith’ and ‘ Notes on the Book of 

Common Prayer.’ 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New 
Series, Vol. XVII. (Offices of the Society.) 

ALL the articles in this volume are of substantial 
ue. If we do not accept every statement or 


deduction, they supply thoughts, and direct the | 


reader to other sources of knowledge, which will 


assuredly extend the vision of those to whom the | 


study of history is not a labour undertaken for 
of mere utility. 

Miss R. Graham’s paper on ‘The Intellectual In- 
fluence of the English Monasteries between the 
Tenth and the Twelfth Centuries’ is valuable as 
throwing light on a complex subject, of which 
many people are content to be as uninformed as 


their erefathers were at a time when religious 

controversy furnished excuses which the present 
es do not. 

Dr. Firth is a hard worker. Nothing he has | 


conveyance of property whereon there were coal- 
pits, dated late in this king's reign, by which the 
miners were conveyed with the estate; but a ques- 
tion arises here. The extreme conservatism of the 
legal profession is of long standing. -Can we there- 
fore be sure that the words were anything more 
than a mere transcript from an earlier document ? 

The Right Rev. Dr. Gasquet furnishes a most 
useful account of the Premonstratensian Order in 
England, which every one should master who is 
interested in our medizval religious history, or in 
any one of the ancient houses of this once dis- 
tinguished order. 

Mr. R. J. Whitwell’s paper on the relations 
between Italian bankers and the English Crown 
contains a tabulated list of advances of money 
made to the Court of Rome in the early years of 
the thirteenth century. We see no reason for 
thinking it exhaustive; but even as it stands, it 
goes far towards explaining the sensitiveness of 
many Englishmen to the continued export of money 
to the Papal Court. 


Tue English Historical Review for the current 
quarter contains an article by Mrs. Armstrong, 
supporting bya detailed examination of sites the 
theory of Norman castles associated with the name 
of Mr. J. H. Round. Mr. Firth continues his valu- 
able examination of the sources of Clarendon’s 
‘History.’ Prof. Vinogradoff writes a note on 
*Sulong and Hide.’ The reviews are rather briefer 
than isusual. The first of any length isone by Mr. 
Figgis on Mr. Carlyle’s ‘ Political Theories of the 
Middle Age’—an interesting subject. Mr. J. A. 
Doyle criticizes with severity, but justice, the pre- 
sentment of the American War of Independence 
by Sir George Trevelyan. Some noteworthy books 
on Napoleon are noticed. 


Tue ‘Leaf of Olive’ is the mystical title of a 


| subtly metaphysical article which M. Maeterlinck 


contributes to the Fortnightly. Its gist is the basis 
of morality when that of religion is removed. 
Many startling paradoxes are maintained. Here is 
one which may be regarded as representative: ‘* We 
should be better, nobler, more moral, in the midst 
of a universe proved to be without morality, but 
conceived on an infinite scale, than in a universe 
which attained the perfection of the human ideal, 
but which appeared to us circumscribed and devoid 
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of mystery.’ Mr. James Baker writes eulogisticr lly 
concerning R. D. Blackmore. Mrs. B. A. Crackan- 
thorp is earnest in advancing ‘ A Plea | 
Reformed Theatre.’ One of her demands is the 
abolition without compensation of the ‘ Finance 
Syndicate.”—One of the pleasantest articles in the 
Nineteenth Century is that of M r. R. Bosworth Smith 
upon ‘Bird Life at Bingham’s Melcombe. The 
writer is an observant naturalist, and what he has 
to say concerning rooks, magpies, kingfishers, Xc., 
is of supreme interest. Sir George Arthur writes 
earnestly and ably on * Anti-Clericalism in France 
and England,’ and draws some striking contrasts. 
Sir M. E. Grant Daff_ points out noteworthy 
things in ‘Lord Acton’s Letters.’ It is interesting 
to find Mr. Hugh Arthur Scott writing ‘ Against a 
Subsidized Opera.’ Sir. has a 

important article on ‘The State and Scientific 
Research,’ and Sir William Broadbent a second 
on ‘Dr. Maclagan and his Great Work.’—In the 
Pall Mall, the cover of which presents the 
piping of Pan, we are given, under ‘ Literary Geo- 
graphy,’ ‘ The Country of George Meredith,’ which, 
as it happens, is Box Hill, that of his residence. It is 
conceded that Meredith has in his works no special 
atmosphere such as that of Blackmore. ‘ The views 
are those of Surrey slopes and ridges. There is also 
a portrait of the novelist. A very readable descrip- 
tion, with illustrations, of ‘ Kilkenny ( astle consti- 
stutes an attractive feature. ‘The Etiquette of 
Visiting Cards’ copies many invitations from dis- 
tinguished folk to John Wilson Croker, and is 
fresh and suggestive. Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Captain 
Pink’ deals with an adventure in Jacobite times 
Mr. Max Beerbohm has much that is interesting to 
say on Whistler's Writing.’-—Though it appeared 
originally as a lecture, Canon Ainger’s “How I 
traced Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,’ in the 
Cornhill, is a model magazine article, and will 
be read with delight by lovers of Lamb. It 
throws much light upon “ Elia.” | No. IV. of 
Lady Broome’s ‘Colonial Memories deals with 
Rodrigues, and is so_far the most interesting. 
No. V. of Mr. Andrew Lang's ‘Historic Mysteries 

describes the curious case of Elizabeth Canning, 
whom, in common with Fielding, the writer regards 
as “a poor, honest, simple, innocent girl. Miss 
Betham - Edwards writes on ‘French Brides and 
Bridegrooms.’—To the Gentleman's Mr. John Stuart 
sends a good paper on ‘ Proverbs. W hat is said 
about “It’s a far cry to Lochow” is unfami- 
liar. Should not “Lochow” be ‘ Lochawe”? 
‘An Old Inventory’ has antiquarian interest.—In 
*At the Sign of the Ship’ in Longman’s Mr. Lang 
concerns himself principally with books, and 
discusses at some length Mr. Wilkins’s ‘Queen of 
Tears,’ which he truly says is as good as a novel. 


Lioyp Frrrar.—Mr. Francis P. 
MARCHANT writes:—“The gentleman whose death 
is mentioned in the following extract from the 
Times of 26 April was an occasional contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’: ‘Ferrar—On 23 April, 1904, suddenly, at 
Little Gidding, Ealing, Michael Lloyd Ferrar, 
ex-Scholar and B.A. of T.C.D., Indian Civil Service 
(Retired), third son of the late Michael Lloyd 
Ferrar, of Belfast, aged sixty-four. The funeral 
will leave Little Gidding to-day (Tuesday), 26th, 
at 2.30, for St. Matthew’s Church, Ealing Common, 
for the service at 2.45.’ I did not personally know 
Mr. Ferrar, but he corresponded with me over an 


for a} 


Michael Foster has an | 


article on the patriarch Job, to which he 
friendly allusion in ‘ N. & [9 8. vii. 190).' 
The 7'imes of 30 April has the following more 
comprehensive account: —‘‘ A correspondent Writes: 
The ranks of retired Indian Civil servants haye 
lost a well-known and much esteemed member in 
the person of Mr. Michael Lloyd Ferrar, who died 
hes 4 ee at his residence, Little Gidding, Ealing 
on the 23rd inst., at the age of sixty-four. Mr 
Ferrar, who was a native of the North of Treland, 
and an ex-Scholar and graduate of Trinity Coll , 
Dabdlin, entered the Indian Civil Service in 1s 
;and was appointed to Bengal. After two years’ 
service in that province he was transferred to 
| Oudh, where he remained for nearly twenty years, 
distinguishing himself by carrying through the 
revenue settlement of the Sitapur district. Some 
time after the amalgamation of Oudh with the 
North-Western Provinces, Mr. Ferrar was trans. 
ferred to the latter, where in 1891 he became the 
first Commissioner of the Gorakhpur Division. He 
held this high office until his retirement in 1896, 
and during his tenure of it was called upon to 
display courage and judgment in dealing with the 
‘eow-killing’ disturbances in 1893. The Commis. 
sioner’s presence at Azamgarh gave the needful 
support to the youthful and inexperienced local 
Officers, and the three European ofticials who had 
to face the crisis were able to report, after a few 
anxious days, that the danger was past. Mr. 
Ferrar, who was a member of the family of 
Nicholas Ferrar, the well-known seventeenth- 
century divine, was a man of exceptionally amiable 
disposition, popular among both Europeans and 
natives. He was especially beloved by the native 
gentry, as he belonged to that school of officials 
whose sympathies are given most actively to the 
aristocratic classes. But to all classes he was kind, 
just, and generous.” 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 

spondents must observe the following rules. Le 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previout 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested te 
jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
conden. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

E. 8. Dopeson.—Fontarrabia shortly. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful, We wish the journal still further success."—Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an hisiorical 
publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration, A country is honoured by the possession 
of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,."—Za Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
generally acknowledged authority,"—Le Moniteur d' Horticulture, Sept., 1898. 


The Oldest Horticultural Newspaper. 
THE 


YEARLY. 


(The ‘Times’ of Horticulture.) 


FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its Contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at Home and Abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF PLANTS. 
Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. Telephone No, 1543 GERRARD. 
*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 
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